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WILLIAM WINDOM—BIOGRAPHY 


Probably best known for his Emmy Award-winning role as the lead of NBC-TV’s 1969-70 series, “My World and 
Welcome to It,” based on the work of James Thurber, Mr. Windom also played the male lead in “The Farmer's 
Daughter” on ABC-TV. 


Other television appearances, and they are legion, of more than routine interest include the leads in “Winesburg, 
Ohio,” “Big Fish, Little Fish” (PBS), “They're Tearing Down Tim Riley’s Bar” (Night Gallery), and “The Doomsday 
Machine” (Star Trek). 


Among his less objectionable film credits are “The Man” (in which he played the Secretary of State), “Escape from the 
Planet of the Apes” (President of the United States), “Fool's Parade” (dynamite salesman), “Brewster McCloud” (civic 
blowhard), and “To Kill a Mockingbird” (the D.A.). 


For those moved by ancient history, his years in New York (1946-61) encompass eighteen Broadway and five 
off-Broadway efforts. Never mind the Stock, Commercials, etc. Oh, yes, he started, auspiciously enough, in 1945 as 
Richard Ill. | suspect that’s what did it. 


Not to belabor the point, Mr. Windom does four one-man shows—two on the works of James Thurber and two drawn 
from the columns of Ernie Pyle. He hopes you'll see them all... soon. 


When Mr. Windom is not performing, he lives with his wife and four children in California. 
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MY FIFTY YEARS WITH 
JAMES THURBER 


James Thurber was born on a night of wild portent and high wind in the year 1894, at 147 Parsons Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. The house, which is still standing, bears no tablet or plaque of any description, and is never pointed out to visitors. 
Once, Thurber's mother, walking past the place with an old lady from Fostoria, Ohio, said to her, “My son James was 
born in that house,” to which the old lady, who was extremely deaf, replied, “Why, onthe Tuesday morning train, unless 
my sister is worse.” Mrs. Thurber let it go at that. 


The infant Thurber was brought into the world by an old practical nurse named Margery Albright, who had delivered the 
babies of neighbor women before the Civil War. He was, of course, much too young at the time to have been affected by 
the quaint and homely circumstances of his birth, to which he once alluded, a little awkwardly, | think, as “the Currier 
and ives, or old steel engraving touch, attendant upon my entry into this vale of tears.” Not a great deal is known about 
his earliest years, beyond the fact that he could walk when he was only two years old and was able to speak whole 
sentences by the time he was four. 


Thurber’s boyhood (1900-1913) was pretty well devoid of significance. | see no reason why it should take up much of 
our time. There is no clearly traceable figure or pattern in this phase of his life. If he knew where he was going, it was not 
apparent from this distance. He fell down a great deal during this period because of a trick he had of walking into 
himself. His gold-rimmed glasses forever needed straightening, which gave him the appearance of a person who hears 
somebody calling but can’t make out where the sound is coming from. Because of his badly focussed lenses, he saw 
not two of everything, but one and one-half. Thus, a four-wheeled wagon would not have eight wheels for him, but six. 
How he succeeded in preventing these two extra wheels from getting into his work, 1 have no way of knowing. 


Thurber's life baffles and irritates the biographer because of its lack of design. One has the disturbing feeling that the 
man contrived to be someplace without actually having gone there. His drawings, for example, sometimes seem to 
have reached completion by some other route than the common one of intent. 


The writing is, | think, different. In his prose pieces he appears always to have started from the beginning and to have 
reached the end by way of the middle. It is impossible to read any of the stories from the last line to the first without 
experiencing a definite sensation of going backward. This seems to me to prove that the stories were written and did 
not, like the drawings, just suddenly materialize. 


Thurber’s very first bit of writing was a so-called poem entitled “My Aunt Mrs. John T. Savage’s Garden at 185 South 
Fifth Street, Columbus, Ohio.” It is of no value or importance except insofar as it demonstrates the man’s appalling 
memory for names and numbers. He can tell you to this day the names of all the children who were in the fourth grade 
when he was. He remembers the phone numbers of several of his high school chums. He knows the birthdays of all his 
friends and can tell you the date on which any child of theirs was christened. He can rattle off the names of all the 
persons who attended the lawn fete of the First M. E. Church in Columbus in 1907. This ragbag of precise but worthless 
information may have helped him in his work, but | don’t see how. 


| find, a bit to my surprise, that there is not much else to say. Thurber goes on as he always has, walking now a little 
more slowly, answering fewer letters, jumping at slighter sounds. In the past ten years he has moved restlessly from 
one Connecticut town to another, hunting for the Great Good Place, which he conceives to be an Old Colonial house, 
Surrounded by elms and maples, equipped with all modern conveniences, and overlooking a valley. There he plans to 
spend his days reading “Huckleberry Finn,” raising poodles, laying down a wine cellar, playing “boules,” and talking to 
the little group of friends which he has managed somehow to take with him into his crotchety middle age. 


JAMES THURBER 

December 6, 1944 

Copyright® 1945 James Thurber from “The Thurber Carnival” 
published by Harper & Row. 
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